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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION PROPOSED 


schools throughout the country, the Report of the 

Advisory Committee on Education appointed by 
President Roosevelt in September, 1936, was submitted by the 
President to Congress on February 23. 

Pointing out that glaring inequalities characterize educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the nation and that in many 
localities the level of educational service that can be main- 
tained under present circumstances is below the minimum 
necessary for the preservation of democratic institutions, the 
Report recommends new federal grants to the states for edu- 
cational purposes. Starting at $70,000,000 in 1939-40, the 
amount would be increased 


Be on more than a year’s exhaustive study of 


facilitate the reorganization of school districts which the 
Committee finds are too small in many rural areas. 

The fourth would be devoted to improved administration 
of State Departments of Education whose duties would be 
greatly increased by the Committee’s program. 

The fifth would be for civic, general, and vocational part- 
time educational activities and would be allocated among the 
states on the basis of the adult population. 

The sixth, allocated on the basis of the rural population, 
would be for rural library service. 

Existing grants for vocational education receive special 
attention in the Report which recommends greater freedom 
by the states in determining 
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funds: 

The first and largest, start- 
ing at $40,000,000 and in- 
creasing to $140,000,000, 
would be a general aid fund 
for current operating and 
maintenance expenses of ele- 
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The Report discusses at 
length the problem of the 
“millions of young people 
who are neither in school, at 
work, nor obtaining any type 
of experience that might pre- 
pare them eventually for 
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mentary and secondary 
schools. The Report recom- 
mends allocation of this fund 
among the states in propor- 
tion to their financial needs, with rural communities receiv- 
ing the largest amount. The least satisfactory schools are for 
the most part found in rural areas, where the average expen- 
diture per pupil in average daily attendance is $67.40 as 
compared with $108.25 in urban schools. Not only does the 
rural farm population have nearly twice the number of chil- 
dren in proportion to adults as are found in large cities, but 
it must carry the load on a per capita income decidedly less 
than that of the non-farm population. 

Part of the amount appropriated under this fund would be 
available for reading materials, transportation, scholarships 
for pupils 16 to 19 years, and health and welfare services. 
This part of the fund, the Committee recommends, should 
be made available to children in private and parochial as 
well as in public schools. 

The second fund would be for the improvement of the 
preparation of teachers and other educational personnel. 

The third would be for building construction in order to 


Revenue available for the education of each child 5 to 17 
years of age if each State made average effort to 
educate its children at average cost, 1935. 


work.” It urges that high 
schools be “vastly improved” 
in order that larger numbers 
will choose to remain in 
school until they can find employment, and recommends 
increased funds for the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training. é 

The Committee favors continuance of the work projects 
and student aid programs of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and also of the Civilian Conservation Corps, but 
upon a civilian basis and with a closer relationship to state 
and local educational agencies. It is suggested that the two 
latter services be placed under a new federal agency to be 
called the National Youth Service Administration. 

An “occupational outlook service” under the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is suggested to improve the quality of 
vocational guidance available in schools and public employ- 
ment offices. Organized along lines similar to the outlook 
service of the Department of Agriculture, it would provide 
forecasts of the supply and demand for workers in various 
occupations, in order that young people might make more 
intelligent choices before beginning vocational training. 
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BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT 


GROUP of Kansas legislators has filed a petition with 
the United States Supreme Court asking a review of 
the Kansas Supreme Court’s decision upholding validity of 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. It is probable 
that the Kentucky Court of Appeals’ decision, declaring 
ratification null and void, will also be brought to the Court. 
Attorney-General Cummings has filed a memorandum 
pointing out that a conflict exists in the decisions of the 
various state courts and suggesting that a review of the 
status of the Amendment is advisable. The memorandum 
states that requests have been received from the Governors 
or Attorneys-General of 10 states urging that steps be taken 
if possible towards securing an authoritative decision clarify- 
ing the Amendment’s status. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION SPEAKS AGAIN 


EAUTIFUL, expensive — and available for free distri- 
bution — is the 24-page brochure of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers entitled At School—Not at Work. 
Directed against the Child Labor Amendment, the pamphlet 
quotes facts and figures that are easily refuted by consultation 
of primary sources. Two examples: 

1. Referring to children classified as farm workers in the 
1930 Census, it declares: “The farmer’s child milks the cows, 
feeds the chickens, pitches hay and does chores about the 
house. That is child labor.” But the Census report says 
explicitly: “The term ‘gainful worker,’ as interpreted for 
Census purposes, does not include . . . children working at 
home, merely on general household work, on chores, or at 
odd times on other work.” 

2. Equally incorrect is the assertion that every state re- 
quires schooling up to 14 years and 30 states up to 16 years. 
This statement stands out boldly on an outline map of the 
United States but no state boundaries appear to indicate 
which states are meant. Thus is avoided the embarrasing 
necessity of a long string of footnotes explaining that some 
of the “14-year” and most of the “16-year” states exempt 
from school attendance children who are employed! As a 
matter of fact only 8 states require schooling up to 16 years 
for all children and five others, acting on some strange 
philosophy that believes in further penalizing those already 
handicapped, require schooling to 16 years except in cases 
of poverty. 

The pamphlet is attractive and readable. We regret we 
haven’t the funds to publish an answer in the same exquisite 
style! 


MORE ON THE TIFF MINES 


N answer to the National Child Labor Committee’s report 

on child labor in the tiff mines, the St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat recently published a couple of articles and roto- 
gravure display denying that such conditions existed. The 
St. Louis Star-Times offers the following comment: 

“Nothing that Governor Stark has done recently is finer 
than his appointment of an investigator to report direct to 
him on tiff-mining conditions in Washington County... . 

“Of peculiar interest is the fact that the governor’s inter- 
vention in the tiff-mining question follows closely the beau- 
tiful double-page rotogravure spread in last Sunday’s Glode- 
Democrat, designed to show how sweet, healthful, and 
spiritually uplifting it is for children to work in the mines. 

“The Globe-Democrat’s pictures and captions could not 
have been more friendly to the property owners if they had 
been selected by the chamber of commerce. A picture of 
four children, smiling and warmly dressed, shows them on 
their way to school ‘from their Mud Town home.’ These 
children range from 6 to 13 years of age, and all of them 
‘help out in the mines, but do no manual work.’ That extra- 
ordinary statement leaves the reader to presume that 6-year- 
old Joseph and 8-year-old Celeste ‘help out’ with the brain- 
work. 

“Two ‘Paw Paw Patch youngsters’ are also a prize exhibit. 
Sixteen-year Ruby is ‘heavily built,’ and has ‘no difficulty’ 
lowering her brother into a mine shaft. Adds the Globe- 
Democrat, ‘with no recreation to speak of, this kind of work 
was a game to the youngsters.’ We are moved to happiness 
for these children, benevolently permitted by the state legis- 
lature to continue their ‘game.’ Is it any wonder that under 
such protection they have had no high school education 
and can be described as ‘more or less carefree’? 

“The Globe-Democrat’s angle of approach to tiff-mining 
and child labor in Washington County is the uncandid 
generalization: ‘Like all mining centers, the county has rich 
people and it has poor people and puzzling problems of 
relief too.’ 

“Let us put the circumstances a little more specifically. 
Washington County has the highest illiteracy rate of any 
county in the state, and between 1920 and 1930 the illiteracy 
rate increased. Hundreds of children working in the tiff 
mines either are never enrolled in school or frequently are 
absent because their families need the money they can earn. 
The housing of the tiff-miners is appallingly substandard. 
The average family income for 80 families studied by the 
National Child Labor Committee, was $10.97 — including 
income from pensions, WPA work and odd jobs. The per 
capita weekly income for those who worked only tiff 
was $1.48. 

“We trust that Governor Stark’s investigator gives him 
these facts and that they are duly reported in our morning 
contemporary.” 





While the Alabama Child Labor Law excepts children 
employed in domestic service or in agriculture, school people 
are becoming increasingly articulate as to the fact that the 
employment of children in these two categories has been 
one of the greatest factors against school attendance in the 
rural districts—Daisy Donovan, State Child Labor Inspec- 
tor, in Alabama Social Welfare, Oct., 1937. 
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STATUS OF STATE CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


Eprtor’s Nore: Numerous inquiries about state child labor legislation have prompted publication of 
the following table summarizing age and hour regulations in state child labor laws. Child labor laws 
are complex and frequently contain exemptions for certain groups of children or certain occupations 
which cannot be indicated in a general classification. A more detailed summary or an analysis of the 
child labor law of any state will be sent on request. 


What a Good Child Labor Law 
Should Provide 


1. A 16-year age minimum for employment during school 
hours. 
Children under 16 years belong in school, not in industry. 
Every available job should go to an older youth or adult, 
millions of whom are still unemployed. 


2. An 18-year age minimum for hazardous employment. 
It is estimated that in a year of normal employment con- 
ditions 50,000 boys and girls 17 years and younger are 
injured in industrial accidents. 


3. Limitation of hours for minors under 18 years*. 
Boys and girls under 18 years have not yet attained full 
maturity and growth. When they enter industry definite 
restrictions should be placed upon the number of daily 
and weekly hours of work permitted. At a time when 
limitation of hours even for adult workers is being in- 
creasingly demanded, the desirability of such protection 
for minor workers would seem to be almost self-evident. 





*Many states have different hour limitations for various occupations. The 
provisions in column 2 are those applying to factory employment only. 


CHILD LABOR 


New Jersey 


HE number of 14- and 15-year-old children leaving 

school for work in New Jersey in 1936 increased 192 per 
cent compared with 1934, the only full year in which the 
NRA codes were operative. 


Even more significant, the numbers in four New Jersey 
cities were considerably greater in 1936 than in 1932, the 
notorious sweatshop era which preceded the NRA. Jersey 
City reported 76 per cent more children entering employment 
in 1936 than in 1932, Atlantic City 71 per cent, Trenton 22 per 
cent, and Hoboken 13 per cent. The increases for 1936 com- 
pared with 1934 were 500 per cent in Hoboken, 398 per cent 
in Paterson, 223 per cent in Jersey City and 188 per cent in 
Newark. In Union City where no certificates were granted 
in 1934, 104 were granted in 1936. Altogether 4889 children 
of 14 and 15 years left school for work in New Jersey in 1936. 

These figures represent the number of children receiving 
their first employment certificates. They do not include 
children who left school for work prior to 1936, even though 
still under 16 years. Nor do they include children employed 
in agriculture, domestic or street work, nor children who go 
to work without securing an employment certificate as re- 
quired by law. 





What State Child Labor Laws 
Do Provide 


1. Only ro states have a 16-year age minimum for employ- 
ment during school hours. Three states have a 15-year 
age minimum; 24 have a 14-year age minimum; 8 
through exemptions still permit children under 14 to 
leave school for employment. 


2. Thirty-one states have practically no restriction on hazar- 
dous employment for 16- and 17-year-old minors. 
Nine states have practically no such regulation even for 
children of 14 and 15 years. 


3. For children under 16 years. 
Of the states permitting factory employment under 16 
years, only 3 have limited working hours to 44 a week; 
29 to 48 hours; 6 permit 54 hours or more. 


For minors 16 and 17 years. 

Only 17 states have limited hours to 48 a week or less 
and in 5 of these the limitation applies only to girls; 
14 have a 494 to 54 hour week, but in 11 it applies only 
to girls; 9 have a 55 to 60 hour week but in 5 it applies 
only to girls; 8 states have no limitation. 


INCREASES 


Virginia 


HE Virginia Legislature has killed in committee a bill 

to raise the minimum age for employment during school 
hours to 16 years. This bill had been recommended by the 
State Department of Labor and Industry which in its latest 
Annual Report warned that a number of industrial plants 
have recently come to Virginia to escape higher labor stand- 
ards in other states. 


An increase in child labor is cited as one evidence of the 
breakdown in industrial standards since the NRA. Whereas 
only 35 certificates for inside work were granted to 14- and 
15-year-old children in 1935, 152 were granted in 1937. Sixty- 
five, or 43 per cent, of the children had completed less than 
the eighth grade. The largest number, 110, entered manu- 
facturing and mercantile occupations. 


Badges for work out of school hours, such as street trades, 
errand and messenger work, caddying, etc., are granted at 
12 years. During 1937, 1391 such badges were issued, more 
than half to children under 14 years; 250 of the children had 
not completed more than the fourth grade. The largest 
number of children receiving badges (487) were engaged 
in newspaper selling and delivery, 461 worked as errand 
boys, 330 as bootblacks, 103 as caddies and 10 as messengers. 
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THE SUGAR BEET WORKER 


Beer Workers on Revier 1n Wexp County, Cororapo. By 
Olaf F. Larson. Colorado State Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Rural Section, Division of Social Research, 
Federal Works Progress Administration, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, May, 1937. 


Waces, EMPpLoyMENT ConpDITIONS, AND WELFARE OF SuGAR-BEET 
Lazorers. By Elizabeth S. Johnson. Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, D. C. February, 1938. 


The study of living and working conditions in the Colorado 
beet fields published by the Division of Social Research of 
the WPA is of especial interest since it covers a period in 
1935 when the Jones-Costigan Act, which brought sugar 
cultivation under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, was in 
force. Under this law, safeguards against child labor were 
provided, similar to those now in force under the Sugar Act 
which became effective September 1, 1937. 


The data are based on information concerning 231 rural- 
residing Spanish speaking families whose heads were, when 
engaged in their usual occupation, beet laborers, and who 
received emergency relief at any time during the period 
from February to October, 1935. 


It was found that one-fourth of the children aged 6 to 15, 
inclusive, had no school attendance record during 1935-36, 
and practically no one over 15 attended school. Grade attain- 
ment of all school age boys and girls showed great retarda- 
tion. Three out of every four children 14 and 15 years of 
age worked in the beet fields. 


The average income of the families studied was $436 for 
the entire year. Half of this came from beet labor and 40 per 
cent was supplied by a public agency. 

Miss Johnson’s article in the Monthly Labor Review gives 
an enlightening description of the sugar beet industry and 
method of cultivation. The conditions under which govern- 
ment benefits are paid to growers under the terms of the 
Sugar Act of 1937 are set forth, and the system under which 
hand laborers are employed is described in detail. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the role of the sugar manu- 
facturers in recruiting workers and in determining conditions 
and methods of work. 


HOW LONG ARE COTTON 
SACKS? 


RS. J. T. Marshall of Trumann, Arkansas, writes: “In 
your November issue of the American Child you used 
an article [Associated Press dispatch] quoted from the 
Kansas City Star of September 27, 1937, which stated that 
more than 5000 children in southeastern Missouri were drag- 
ging 20 foot sacks behind them and plucking away at King 
Cotton, etc. Now the facts are these. Cotton pick sacks are 
manufactured in 3 sizes only — 414 feet long for children, 
7 feet long for women and g feet long for men. My husband 
is a gin man and says as far as he knows g feet is the 
longest sack. 

“Arkansas was one of the first if not the first State to ratify 
the Child Labor Amendment and we are interested in the 
movement to get a fair deal for.the child that does not have 
it, but if you will compare the facts and figures in this article 
with the facts and figures as they exist, you will agree that 
an article like this is calculated to bring loss to the cause 
we are trying to help... .” 


SOUTHERN LABOR OFFICIALS 
ENDORSE AMENDMENT 


HE Southern Regional Labor Conference, meeting in 

New Orleans February 14 to 16, adopted a resolution 
calling for “the speedy ratification of the pending Child 
Labor Amendment and the enactment of state child labor 
laws establishing a 16-year minimum age, regulating the 
conditions of employment for minors under 18, and provid- 
ing for sound administrative procedures.” The Conference 
was attended by 300 delegates from 11 southern states, chiefly 
officials of state labor departments. 


WHO ARE WE? 


F you have friends who profess to believe that the child 
labor campaign is inspired by Moscow, send for the 
National Child Labor Committee: What It Is — What It 
Does. This leaflet sets forth briefly the facts relating to the 
founding of the Committee, its objectives and methods of 
work. Free on request. 





Condemned to This by Missouri Law 
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Courtesy, St. Louis Star-Times 





Child Labor Must Go! 


Exemptions in some child labor laws give special groups of chil- 


dren the “right” to continue to work like this. 


You can help in the campaign to secure legislation that will give 


real protection to all American children. Send your contribution to 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


419 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GB 230 





